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Clockwise from top, left: Viola canina (at Prees Heath), Pontederia cordata (Hatchet Pond, 
Hampshire), Anagallis minima (Haughmond Hill) and Limosella aquatica (Venus Pool). 
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Botanical Society News 





Sarah Whild 


This year has been marked in Shropshire by some 
genuine conservation gains for plants — not 
something that happens very often. Ian Trueman’s 
habitat creation experiments at Venus Pool are 
very important, if somewhat controversial — read 
more in Field Reports. 


The restoration of Brown Moss has had some early 
spectacular successes, and we must congratulate 
Chris Walker for spotting the opportunity of the 
Crassula helmsii eradication programme to get the 
money and the motivation to do this essential 
work, and Shropshire County Council for allowing 
the work to be done. This is only the first step, 
however, and it will be interesting to see if SCC 
has the will to continue with the necessary 
management. 


Natural England is the new government 
conservation agency (formed in October this year) 
and our speaker at the winter meeting this year is 
Tain Diack, until recently head of the Rural 
Development Agency in Wolverhampton and now 
based at Natural England’s regional office in 
Bristol. 


Winter Meeting 2006 
2pm on Saturday 16" December 
Preston Montford Field Centre 
Speaker: Iain Diack 
“Natural England - what is it and what is it 
doing for plants?"' 


Please bring records and specimens and as usual, 
there will be cake, sherry and a botanical quiz. 


Do not forget that the AGM next year will be on 
24" March 2007 at Preston Montford. 


The following have made records or 
determined specimens in Shropshire so far in 
2006. Some 5,860 records for this year have 


been received to date. 


Mr A. Andrew 
Mr H. Andrews 
Mr E. Andrews 
Mr K. Bates 

Mr AP. Bell 
Mr J. Bingham 
Ms H. Cariss 
Ms H. Chadburn 
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Mr J. Crossley 
Mr H. Cutler 
Mr A.P. Dawes 
Mrs R.A. Dawes 
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Mr M. Duffell 
Mr D.P. Earl 
Mrs J. Earl 

Ms N. Ellis 

Mrs G. Evans 
Rev A. Evans 
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Ms F. Gomersall 
Mrs P.G. Green 
Dr Q.J. Groom 
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Ms J. Hart 

Mr B. Herring 
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Ms V. Howden 
Dr H.V. Hughes 
Mrs J. Ing 

Mr G.M. Kay 
Mr R. Knowles 
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Mr M. Lawley 
Mr S. Lewis 

Mr A.J. Lockton 
Mr T. Mallows 
Mr D.J. McCosh 
Mr R. Mileto 

Mr J. Moore 

Dr J. Morris 

Mr D.J. Nisbet 
Mr M. O'Connor 
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Ms T. Pearson 
Mrs J. Pedlow 

Mr A.C. Pigott 
Mr M.S. Porter 
Mr M. Poulton 
Ms S. Reedy 

Mrs M. Rocke-Wharin 
Mr T. Rudge 

Dr F.J. Rumsey 
Mrs S. Spence 
Prof C.A. Stace 
Mr N.F. Stewart 
Mr R.M. Stokes 
Dr S. Swales 

Mr R.J. Swindells 
Mr LS. Thompson 
Mr J.A. Thompson 
Dr A.K. Thorne 
Mrs R. Thornes 
Ms M. Thornton 
Prof LC. Trueman 
Mr J.J. Tucker 
Ms C. Uff 

Mr W.R.C. Watson 
Ms S.J. Whild 

Mr A. Wigley 

Dr A. Willmot 
Miss A. Woods 
Mr D.H. Wrench 


Members of the Botanical Society and students of the University of Birmingham have this 
year been surveying Haughmond Hill, and we shall shortly be producing a Flora, along 


similar lines to the Flora of Attingham Park last year, and we hope to launch it at the winter 
meeting, where copies will be available. 





New Records 





Compiled by Alex Lockton & Sarah Whild 


“* The hybrid fern Polystichum *bicknellii 
(Christ) Hahne (P. aculeatum x setiferum Soft 
Shield-fern x Hard Shield-fern) turned up this 
year in ancient W8 Ash woodland at Lyd Hole 
(SJ414055) on 3 June 2006 (A.J. Lockton 
conf. S.J. Whild & F.J. Rumsey, BIRM). This is 
the first county record for a fern that is probably 
not all that rare. 


¢* Another new hybrid fern for the county is 
Dryopteris *complexa nothossp. critica Fraser- 
Jenkins, the cross between Dryopteris affinis 
ssp. borreri and D. filix-mas. This was found at 
Haughmond Hill (SJ547137) on 3" May 2006 
(Lockton, conf. F.J. Rumsey and A.C. Pigott, 
BIRM). It was also found by Pigott & Lockton 
at Earl’s Hill (SJ412046, 22™ August 2006, 
BIRM) in the clearing by the Habberley Brook. 
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«* The Forestry Commission has planted an 
interesting selection of exotic trees on 
Haughmond Hill. One of these is Serbian 
Spruce Picea omorika (Pancic) Purkyne, a 
stand of which was spotted by Maurice Hoare 
growing beside the main track (SJ543137). 


“* We appealed for records of Heath Dog- 
violet Viola canina L. in the last edition of Rare 
Plants of Shropshire, as there are very few 
properly confirmed record of it in the county. 
On 13" May this year Paul Bell kindly obliged 
by reporting a patch at Prees Heath (SJ557363), 
which was subsequently confirmed with 
specimens and photographs. 


If we take that as a good omen and accept all 
reasonably records for the county, the 
distribution map looks as follows — it appears to 
have been doing quite well in recent years. 


Viola canina 


“* Sarah Whild found a plant of Abyssinian 
Mustard Crambe hispanica L., on a roadside in 
Cherry Orchard, Shrewsbury (SJ507128) on 
28" October 2006 (BIRM). This is a crop plant, 
first found naturalised in the wild in 
Berwickshire in 2004 (where it has since 
become exceedingly abundant). Our plants 
were on a grassy verge with Cochlearia danica 
and Poa annua, and presumably originated 
from seed falling off an agricultural vehicle. 
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«* Rob Stokes spotted a patch of Eastern 
Cyclamen Cyclamen coum Miller, on a road 
verge at Bowling Green, $J626259, on 20" 
February 2006 (conf. S.J. Whild). It was 
presumably planted there, originally. 


«* One of the most interesting finds of the year 
was Chaffweed Anagallis minima (L.) E.H. 
Krause still present at Haughmond Hill 
(SJ547140) where it was last recorded by Allan 
McGregor Stirling in 1958. It was found by 
Sarah Whild on 23™ June 2006 (BIRM) along 
the edge of one track that has not been surfaced 
or hemmed in too much by conifers. Apart from 
the Wyre Forest, where it was rediscovered by 
John Bingham in 1991 (having first been found 
by Robert Serjeantson in 1882), this is the only 
known site for it in the county. 


Anagallis minima 
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“+ Alternate Water-milfoil Myriophyllum 
alterniflorum DC. is a scarce plant in 
Shropshire, being known currently only on the 
Long Mynd and in the River Tanat. It was once 
quite widespread in the Meres and was first 
found in Britain in ponds at Cole Mere and 
Whixall Moss, but it disappeared from the 
Meres & Mosses area at the end of the 19" 
century. It was therefore quite surprising that 
Sarah Whild and Nick Stewart found it in the 
main pool at Brown Moss (SJ563394, BIRM) 
on 1“ August 2006. Whether it came back from 
long buried seed or was brought into the site 
somehow is not known, but it seemed to be 
thriving there. It is listed as an axiophyte of low 
nutrient and slightly acidic waters. 


Myriophyllum alterniflorum 





“* Dan Wrench found a plant of Musk 
Stork’s-bill Erodium moschatum (L.) L’ Her. 
on a roadside at Sundorne (SJ512147) on iekeg 
April 2006 (conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM), growing 
as with Cochlearia danica. There seems to be 
no other evidence of this species spreading 
along roadsides in Britain. 


** Venus Pool has turned up some interesting 
new plants this year. In October Mark Lawley 
found a huge population of Mudwort 
Limosella aquatica L., around the margin of the 
pool in the Ornithological Society’s reserve 
(SJ549060, conf. S.J. Whild & I.C. Trueman, 
BIRM). The last time this species was recorded 
in the county was in 1962, when Edward Rutter 
found it by the river at Preston Montford. It 
occurs upstream along the Severn in 
Montgomeryshire, and it has been recorded 
sporadically in Shropshire along the river and in 
pools in the floodplain since Leighton’s time. 


“* Pimhill Farm was made famous this 
summer by reports on the TV news about a 
field full of Cornflower Centaurea cyanus L. 
at SJ492206 (Whild & Lockton, 23" June 
2006). Crowds gathered at the roadside to 
admire the spectacle, which included huge 
populations of Stinking Chamomile Anthemis 
cotula and both Long-headed and Common 
Poppy Papaver rhoeas and P. dubium. A 
curious variety of Ryegrass, Lolium perenne L., 
with long awns was growing there as well (det. 
C.A. Stace, BIRM). 
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“* Rob Stokes found some plants of Guizotia 
abyssinica (L.f.) Cass. Niger at Coton Hill, 
Shrewsbury (SJ4813) on 15" October 2006 
(conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM). They were 
established by a small stream, presumably from 
bird seed. 


“* Vicki Howden, of the Environment 
Agency, found Needle Spike-rush Eleocharis 
acicularis (L.) Roemer & Schultes on the edge 
of the River Severn at Cressage (SJ595046, ise 
July 2006, conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM). This is the 
first time it has been found in the Severn in 
Shropshire since 1882, when William Beckwith 
saw it a short distance downstream at Leighton 
(SJ6004). 


Eleocharis acicularis 





“* Sarah Whild found Carex *pseudoaxillaris 
K. Richt., the cross between False Fox-sedge 
C. otrubae Podp. and Remote Sedge C. remota 
L. in the Shropshire Wildlife Trust’s new 
reserve at the Ercall, SJ642095, on 25" May 
2006 (conf. M.S. Porter, BIRM). This is the 
first confirmed record for the county, although 
there are two earlier field records: in 1871 a 
Miss Lloyd reported Carex axillaris Good. at 
Llynclys Pool (SJ2824) and in 1901 Edward 
Cleminshaw recorded it by the Leominster 
Canal at Marlbrook (SO6670). Carex axillaris 
is a possible synonym for C. *pseudoaxillaris, 
although it was considered at the time to be 

C. remota X C. spicata. Given this uncertainty, 
and the lack of voucher specimens, it is 
probably best to discount these two early 
records. 


«* Last year we predicted that Small-fruited 
Yellow-sedge Carex viridula ssp. viridula 
Michx. might reappear at Brown Moss 
following the management works by English 
Nature (Newsletter 13, p. 8), so it is gratifying 
to announce that it was duly found by Sarah 
Whild & Nick Stewart on 1“ August 2006 
(SJ563394, BIRM). This plant has performed its 
disappearing trick before: it was first recorded 
at Brown Moss by Sinker in 1963, but it died 
out and was listed as extinct in the county in the 
Ecological Flora in 1985, only to reappear that 
very year in great abundance. It then went into 
decline again, and the last few plants went in 
1997. 


“* Mike O’Connor found a clump of Floating 
Water-plantain Luronium natans (L.) Raf. on 
the margin of the main pool at Brown Moss, 
$J561393, on 15" May 2006 (conf. S.J. Whild, 
BIRM). It was first discovered at this site by 
Edward Rutter in 1955, but we believe it died 
out in the 1980s or early 1990s as a result of 
successional changes to the vegetation. In the 
winter of 2004-5, English Nature cut back 
many of the trees surrounding the pool, and it is 
apparently as a result of this that the Luronium 
has reappeared. The first small patch was 
trampled (by a dog), but Sandra Spence spotted 
a second, more substantial, patch during the 
BSBI meeting on 12" August. 


Luronium natans 
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** Clive Stace spotted a patch of Loose Silky- 
bent Apera spica-venti (L.) P. Beauv. at 
Knockin Heath, $J3521, on 7” July 2006 
(BIRM). It was growing in a perfectly square 
patch close to the roundabout of the A5 
Nesscliffe bypass, and it seems possible that it 
was from seed that had been spilled or 
deliberately sown there. The last time it was 
seen in Shropshire was in 1979, when Beryl 
Davies found some plants beside the 
roundabout of the A5 bypass around Gobowen 
(SJ306333). 


“+ Ruth Dawes noticed a patch of 
Pickerelweed Pontederia cordata L. in a pond 
at Highley-Alveley Country Park (SO754839, 
conf. S.J. Whild), where it was most probably 
planted. This striking plant has been spreading 
throughout southern England in recent years, 
presumably by human hand, because its flowers 
are quite attractive. 


Field Meeting Reports 





Alex Lockton & Sarah Whild 


Venus Pool (SJ5406, 14™ June 2006) is the 
Shropshire Ornithological Society’s nature 
reserve near Cound. It is an old gravel pit where 
the SOS has a bird hide and, a few years ago, 
they decided to create hay meadows on the 
surrounding fields, which had previously been 
arable. Ian Trueman masterminded the process, 
bringing fresh hay from several SSSI meadows 
to strew over the ground, using the process he 
described at our winter meeting in 2004. The 
results so far have been interesting, but the 
meadows are certainly not yet like any 
grassland community that occurs in the wild. 
Apart from the typical grasses, they tend to be 
dominated by a small number of species such as 
Beaked Hawk’s-beard Crepis vesicaria and 
vetches Vicia spp. which would not normally be 
present in any abundance. Having said that, 
they are clearly meadows and it seems very 
likely that the species that are best adapted to 
this habitat will come to dominate in time. 


What is surprising about this experiment, 
however, is the rare species that have done 
rather well. Meadow Thistle Cirsium dissectum 
has appeared in damp grassland near the pool. 
This is only the second known site for it in 
Shropshire, although it used to be more 
common. Green-winged Orchid Orchis morio 
first turned up there in 2004, and this year Ruth 
and Allan Dawes reported hundreds of plants 
(the meeting was too late in the year). 
Successful introduction of O. morio has also 
been reported at Highley-Alveley Country Park, 
so perhaps this species is an easy one to 
establish. Other plants that seem to have 
translocated are Pale Sedge Carex pallescens, 
Smooth Brome Bromus racemosus and Heath 
Grass Danthonia decumbens. Common 
Spotted-orchid Dactylorhiza fuchsia was 
already present, but has been joined by Heath 
Spotted D. maculata and Southern Marsh 

D. praetermissa and the hybrids D. “grandis 
(fuchsia x praetermissa) and D. *hallii 
(maculata x praetermissa). 


Our trip to the Long Mynd to look at 
Hymenophyllum wilsonii was disappointing in 
hot, dry weather on 24" June. There was no 
fern to be seen — either because we couldn’t 
find it or because it dies down in the summer at 
this, its most easterly site in Britain. The rest of 


the field trip was good, however, with many 
interesting plants seen. Dave Earl led a Rubus 
meeting on 9" July, starting with a lab-based 
introduction to the genus at Preston Montford, 
and then proceeding to Haughmond Hill, where 
some sixteen species were seen. Some members 
were starting to develop the ID skills by the end 
of the day, so perhaps this is an event to be 
repeated. 


Lower Short Ditch Turbary (SO2482, 6” 
August) is a small, almost rectangular area of 
heathland remaining in a landscape of intensive 
farmland and forestry in the hills of south 
Shropshire. It is a pleasant site, but it lacks any 
rarities or species of particular note. Its value is 
as a refugium from which, hopefully, the 
heathland will one day recolonise the 
surrounding countryside. The group made a 
quick excursion along a valley just outside the 
reserve to see a huge population of Oak Fern 
Gymnocarpium dryopteris. 


The BSBI meeting at Brown Moss was attended 
by 15 people from around the country. What 
everyone wanted to see, of course, was the 
Floating Water-plantain Luronium natans. 
Brown Moss is famous for it, and it is not 
unusual in the summer to see photographers 
forlornly wandering around in search of it. 
There have been numerous optimistic sightings 
in the last couple of decades, but no voucher 
specimens or even a photograph, and every 
time it is reported we look again, as do 
researchers from Liverpool University. They 
are always false alarms, as this is one of the 
easiest species to confuse with others. 


Happily, this year it really did turn up, and we 
duly photographed it and collected a voucher 
specimen (under licence, of course). When the 
BSBI group visited, the original patch had 
disappeared, but Sandra Spence found a second 
population further along the margin of the main 
pool. 


The group also admired the Small-fruited 
Yellow-sedge Carex viridula ssp. viridula, 
which was at that time apparently rather rare 
along the eastern side of the main pool. Later in 
the year it was more abundant, so we evidently 
overlooked many seedlings. These two species, 


and Lesser Water-plantain Baldellia 
ranunculoides, are the main successes of the 
restoration work by English Nature over the last 
few years. That work was undertaken not so 
much to conserve the rare plants as to eradicate 
New Zealand Pigmyweed Crassula helmsii. It 
failed in that objective, but the site has 
benefited as a result. 


The success at Brown Moss could be short- 
lived. The Baldellia appeared in 2005 but not 
again in 2006. A sustainable population needs 
to flower and set fruit, which means that it 
needs open, sunny conditions and regular but 
light disturbance such as that caused by low- 
intensity cattle grazing. Luronium natans has 
very similar habitat requirements. It has proven 
easy enough to get a few plants to germinate 
from the seed bank, but the work of restoring 
this site has only just started. Shropshire 
County Council is yet to address the issue of 
grazing or otherwise controlling natural 
succession. Ironically, perhaps, the successes of 
the last couple of years puts the County Council 
in a more vulnerable position: now that it has 
been shown that the management works, it 
needs to be implemented if the Council is to 


fulfil its legal obligations under the CROW act 
to manage the site appropriately. 


A small but again rather successful restoration 
initiative by SCC was of Pool 10, which they 
cleared of scrub earlier in the year. This was the 
only place at Brown Moss where Great Pond- 
sedge Carex riparia grew. When the BSBI 
group gathered to inspect it, we noticed that the 
large stand, now growing in full sunlight, was 
remarkably large, with leaves up to 4cm wide. 
Subsequent research showed that this was by 
far the greatest leaf width ever recorded for this 
sedge (or, for that matter, of any member of the 
Cyperaceae) in Britain. 


Other interesting plants noticed at the field 
meeting include the liverwort Fossombronia 
incurva, Weedy Frillwort — a plant that had not 
been recorded in Shropshire before this year — 
which was collected by Martin Godfrey and, 
possibly, the hybrid between Carex rostrata 
and vesicaria (C. *involuta), which was 
collected and is now in cultivation, waiting for 
full confirmation. This hybrid was found at 
Brown Moss by Charles Sinker in 1959 but has 
not been recorded there since. 


Do the two common subspecies of Ranunculus ficaria 
favour different habitats in Shropshire? 





Ron Shoubridge and Sarah Whild 


In Shropshire, there are three sub-species of 
Lesser Celandine Ranunculus ficaria recorded 
(out of the four in Britain). Two are widespread 
and common (R. ficaria ssp. bulbilifer and R. 
ficaria ssp. ficaria) and one is somewhat rare, 
having been recorded from just one location (R. 
ficaria ssp. ficariiformis). 


R. ficaria ssp. bulbilifer is a sparse-flowering 
plant with a few bulbils in the leaf axes 
(forming after anthesis — i.e. after the flowers 
are fully open). R. ficaria ssp. ficaria is a much 
more prolifically flowering plant, with no 
creamy white bulbils or tubers forming in the 
leaf axils. It should be noted that all Lesser 
Celandines have underground tubers so it is 
important to look for the bulbils in the leaf 
axils, not at the very base of the plant. 


The first published reference to any habitat 
preference for the two species is in Taylor and 
Markham (1978) where they state that the 
‘bulbiferous form is more local and found 
chiefly in shade’ but no exact reference is given 
for this information. Stace (1997) states that 
both subspecies occur commonly throughout 
the British Isles and habitats of the two do not 
differ overall. Sell in Rich and Jermy (1998) 
makes reference to both subspecies being 
under-recorded and refers to ssp. bulbilifer as a 
weed in gardens and roadside verges. Tutin et al 
(1993) do not separate out habitats for the 
different subspecies but do mention that 
Ranunculus ficaria s.1. occurs in mostly shady 
places. Preston, Pearman and Dines (2002) 
describe the ecological preferences as unclear. 
Sinker et al. (1985) refer to habitat differences 
but make no reference to shade; however, 
Halliday (1997) mentions that ssp. bulbilifer 
grows in shaded and usually anthropogenic 
places. 


The preferences of the two species were tested 
by examining three sites in and around Ludlow. 


1. Dark Lane. This is a paved pedestrian way 
bounded on both sides by tall hedges and 
small trees, mostly in deep shade but with 


one open length. Thirty separate 
populations along a 300m length were 
examined; 27 of these were ssp. bulbilifer 
and 3 were ssp. ficaria. All ssp. ficaria 
populations were growing in the open, and 
all ssp. bulbilifer populations were growing 
in the shade. 


2. Gallows Bank. This is an area of open 
grassland with a few scrubby areas and is 
intersected by numerous mown paths. No 
ssp. bulbilifer were found at this site, but 
several scattered plants of ssp. ficaria were 
found plus a large disturbed area of roughly 
12 square metres with over 60% cover of 
ssp. ficaria. 


3. Foldgate Lane. This is a narrow tract of 
land bounded on both sides by low banks 
and hedges. It runs north-south and receives 
a large amount of sun. No ssp. bulbilifer 
were found, but several scattered plants of 
ssp. ficaria were found at the foot of the 
banks where there was little competition. 


Conclusions 


It is impossible to draw conclusions from a 
small sample such as this but it does form the 
basis for a hypothesis — does ssp. bulbilifer 
prefer shade, as suggested by Taylor and 
Markham (1978)? As it produces mostly 
vegetatively and produces few flowers and very 
few fertile achenes, it would be better adapted 
to shade, whereas ssp. ficaria flowers profusely, 
and sets fertile seed, being insect pollinated by 
bees, small flies and beetles (ibid.). 


So, can we make a plea for recorders to look for 
these two subspecies in 2007, please, and to 
make a note of the shade, and surrounding 
vegetation, especially if there is an established 
woodland flora present. Please note that the two 
subspecies can only be recorded accurately 
after the flowers are fully open, and often more 
successfully when the flowers have faded and 
the achenes are formed. Please send records to 
Sarah Whild, s.j.whild@bham.ac.uk. 


Distribution of the two common subspecies in Shropshire 


R. ficaria ssp. ficaria R. ficaria ssp. bulbilifer 
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Lesser Celandines — Ranunculus ficaria 
Sarah Whild 





Petal sizes 


¢ ) 


10-20 x 4-9mm 6-11 x 2-5mm 17-26 x 4-12mm 18-25 x 9-15mm 
ssp. ficaria ssp. bulbilifer ssp. ficariiformis ssp. 
native and native and introduced, chrysocephalus 
widespread widespread naturalized in introduced — 

SW, SW Wales very rare garden 
escape 


See Stace (1997) and 
Rich and Jermy (1998) 
for more details on 
these four sub-species, 
all of which are under- 
recorded. 


*Note! Leaf axil 
tubers form after 
flowering. 


All lesser celandines 
have below-ground 
tubers 


3 q *< Ripe achenes forming 


as in subspecies: 

ficaria 

ficariiformis 

chrysocephalus 
Tubers in leaf axils as 


in sub-species: : <«——_ No or few ripe achenes 
bulbilifer forming as in sub- 
species: 

bulbilifer 


ficariiformis 


© S J Whild 2006 
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A review of The Review 





Alex Lockton 


Derek Ratcliffe’s A Nature Conservation 
Review was published in 1977. It was the 
culmination of an ambitious project to examine 
the selection of nature reserves in Britain from 
a strategic viewpoint. The central theme was to 
create a list of Grade 1 sites that would 
represent the very best habitats and rarest 
species found in this country. The purpose of 
the Review was explicitly to ensure that these 
sites would be protected. In his introduction, 
Ratcliffe writes “Grade 1 sites are of the highest 
importance; the safeguarding of these is 
regarded as essential to the success of nature 
conservation in Britain.’ Now, thirty years on, it 
would be interesting to see whether that aim has 
been achieved for at least the Shropshire sites, 
and whether it was really such a good idea to 
set this objective in the first place. 


In the Nature Conservation Review, sites were 
selected under the following six broad 
categories: coastlands, woodlands, lowland 
grasslands & heaths, open water, peatlands, and 
upland grassland & heaths. Shropshire has no 
coastland and was deemed not to have any 
upland, either, so nine sites were selected as 
‘NCR sites,’ to represent the remaining four 
habitat types. Seven of these were listed as 
Grade 1 and two were considered Grade 2 — of 
slightly less importance. One site, Clarepool 
Moss, was selected twice, for its open water 
and as a peatland site. 


Woodlands 


Three woods in Shropshire are listed in the 
Review. Tick Wood (SJ6403) and the Wyre 
Forest (ca. SO7576) were Grade 1 and 
Habberley Valley (SJ4104) was Grade 2. Tick 
Wood was selected as a typical, rather than an 
outstanding, example of a calcareous woodland 
in this part of the country, and no rare or even 
uncommon species are listed in the description. 
It is not a well known wood, as there is no 
public access. This raises a question about the 
methodology of the Review: if the purpose is to 
name the very best sites, and there is no very 
best site, then is it really valid to choose just 
one of a number of equally good ones on an 
arbitrary basis? This was presumably done to 
keep the number of sites down to a reasonable 
number, but it had the unfortunate effect that, 


after publication, the Nature Conservancy 
Council kept adding new NCR sites to its 
unofficial list on the grounds that there were 
many other ones just as good. 


Tick Wood seems to have remained virtually 
unchanged for the last thirty years. Within 
weeks of publication of the Review, Chris 
Walker found Fingered Sedge Carex digitata 
there — arguably a rare enough plant to have 
justified its selection. It is possible that better 
access for naturalists would result in other 
interesting species being found. As choices for 
the Review, Benthall Edge Wood and parts of 
Wenlock Edge would seem to have had a better 
claim. They are known to contain many more 
rare and interesting plants, but they are perhaps 
more disturbed, in the sense that they have been 
coppiced, planted with conifers, quarried, and 
generally used by people. One gets a sense, 
with the Nature Conservation Review, that the 
authors believed that people and wildlife do not 
really mix, and that Ratcliffe’s idea of a really 
good site was one where people were not 
allowed. To some extent this is undeniably true: 
nature conservation is the very process of 
protecting wildlife from people; but times have 
moved on and conservationists have become 
more aware that it is the people who pay the 
taxes. In addition, a deep, dark, undisturbed 
wood with no people or grazing animals turns 
out not to be as natural or desirable as was once 
believed. 


The Wyre Forest, ironically, seems to have 
been designated for the opposite reason. It has 
long been the site of choice for naturalists from 
Birmingham, being the only significant place 
for wildlife within easy travelling distance of 
the south half of the city. It has been studied by 
generations of naturalists, and the Nature 
Conservation Review revels in the long lists of 
fungi, invertebrates and even mammals that 
have been studied there. It doesn’t seem to have 
occurred to Ratcliffe that equally long lists 
could probably have been made for many other 
sites if they had received such attention, and 
that this argument was therefore largely 
spurious. Most taxonomic groups do yet have 
anything approaching detailed recording levels, 
so we won’t know the answer to that for many 
years yet. In terms of vascular plants, however, 
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the Wyre Forest definitely deserves inclusion in 
the Review, and nowadays Natural England 
would consider the high level of public use to 
be a great advantage. There is no evidence of 
any serious deterioration of habitat or species in 
the Wyre Forest — mainly, perhaps, because 
levels of disturbance (logging, etc.) remain high 
enough to favour those species that are most 
associated with human activity, such as Sword- 
leaved Helleborine Cephalanthera longifolia. 
There are plans now under way to revert huge 
areas of the Wyre Forest to broadleaved 
woodland again, which is very promising. As a 
place on which to concentrate resources, the 
Wyre Forest was the right choice, and overall it 
seems to have been well served by so much 
attention from conservationists. 


It is quite inexplicable why Habberley Valley 
was considered only a Grade 2 site. It is much 
richer in species (both typical and rare) than 
Tick Wood and has better examples of both 
calcareous and acid woodland. Where it falls 
down, of course, is in the coniferisation of 
much of the valley. This again highlights the 
prevalent attitudes of the day. In the 1970s 
habitat loss was seen largely as irreversible and 
permanent, and there must have seemed little 
likelihood that the forestry would ever be 
reverted to natural woodland. Awarding Grade 
2 status presumably was in recognition of the 
damage done by the Forestry Commission, but 
it was not really justified on ecological grounds. 


The Habberley Valley has not deteriorated 
much in the last thirty years, although this is not 
really due to any effort from the NCC and its 
successors. The best bits of woodland are either 
in private nature reserves or were given to the 
Wildlife Trust by private individuals. In 
retrospect, it would have made far more sense 
to designate this area a Grade | site and to 
focus resources on it in a similar way to the 
Wyre Forest. Having said that, it seems the 
conifers are now beginning to come down, and 
the Trust has hugely expanded its land holdings 
in the valley in the last year or two, so the 
future of this site seems very hopeful. 


Grassland, heath & scrub 


The Stiperstones (Grade 1) is the only site in 
this category that was designated in Shropshire. 
The reasons given for inclusion seem valid 
enough (although the grassland bit is justified 
by the presence of Dactylis glomerata and 


Bellis perennis!) but, again, it is not obvious 
why other sites were left out. The Long Mynd 
and Titterstone Clee seem to trump the 
Stiperstones on any set of criteria that could be 
imagined. All three doubtless warrant inclusion 
as Grade | sites, and it must have been simply 
an arbitrary decision to choose the Stiperstones. 
Having said that, this National Nature Reserve 
has been well managed and protected for the 
last thirty years, and has recently been 
expanded and improved through projects such 
as Back to Purple and the gradual expansion of 
the reserve. 


The lack of any grassland sites in Shropshire is 
rather strange. True, there are no large expanses 
of limestone grassland in the county (the main 
focus of this section of the Review), but it is 
interesting to recall that, when the NCC 
attempted to survey the high quality grasslands 
of the Midlands region in the 1990s, they ended 
up having to devote half their resources to 
Shropshire alone, and even then they didn’t 
manage to look at all the good sites. It turns out 
that there are dozens, possibly hundreds, of 
small meadows and fields in the county with 
interesting and rare species such as Green- 
winged Orchid Orchis morio and Frog Orchid 
Coeloglossum viride. If the Review was 
attempting to include representative examples 
of these endemic British MGS grasslands, then 
it missed a trick here. 


Another type of grassland that was completely 
missed in the Review is the acidic U1 
grassland, typical of the Long Mynd, Earl’s Hill 
and many other hills in the county. The 
importance of this community was not known 
in the 1970s. In the NVC book (Rodwell 1992) 
it is described as being typical of the Breckland 
in East Anglia, but there it is essentially an 
artificial type of vegetation, maintained mainly 
by agricultural practices. The real U1 
grasslands, with rare native species such as 
Maiden Pink Dianthus deltoides and Spiked 
Speedwell Veronica spicata, occur most 
abundantly in the Welsh Marches and the 
Scottish Borders. To date they have still not 
received the attention they deserve from the 
conservation agencies, and the Review was 
(understandably) deficient in that regard. The 
authors could only work on the information that 
was available to them; but perhaps they could 
have been more aware of the limitations of that 
information. 


Open Water 


The wildlife feature that Shropshire is most 
famous for, of course, is its meres and mosses. 
These are represented in the Review by Crose 
Mere & Sweat Mere (Grade 1), Clarepool Moss 
(Grade 1) and Brown Moss (Grade 2). Prees 
Branch Canal also gets a mention as a Grade 1 
site. 


In this section there has been less success. 
Crose Mere and Sweat Mere were presumably 
chosen because Tansley had written about the 
latter in The British Islands and their 
Vegetation (1939), known to and studied by 
generations of ecologists. His description of 
Sweat Mere, based on a single visit by Roy 
Clapham in March 1938, is considered the 
seminal account of the hydrosere — the 
succession from open water to dry land caused 
by the build-up of peat. Unfortunately, in the 
case of Sweat Mere, his account was in many 
respects quite inaccurate, as was revealed by 
Francis Rose, David Bellamy and Charles 
Sinker in the 1960s (Sinker 1962). Sweat Mere 
had in fact been drained for agricultural 
intensification, and the hydrosere that Clapham 
observed was not such a natural phenomenon 
after all. Tansley’s account could be likened to 
seeing a Ming Dynasty vase that had just been 
knocked off its pedestal. Instead of shouting 
“save it’ he simply observed what a beautiful 
sight it was. As a consequence, the conservation 
agencies have sat around for forty years 
watching the meres gradually lose their 
ecological interest, contenting themselves with 
the thought that this is an inevitable process. In 
fact, it is nothing of the sort, and a simple bit of 
water level manipulation and appropriate 
management would have made an enormous 
difference. 


Sweat Mere and Crose Mere have not fared too 
badly, but are now in desperate need of 
management. Brown Moss was almost 
destroyed by neglect, to the extent that all its 
rare plants had gone, and at the moment they 
have only returned from the seedbank due to 
recent belated action. Clarepool Moss — the last 
site in the county for Bog Sedge Carex limosa — 
has seriously deteriorated too. It is now largely 
dry birch woodland with a solid understorey of 
bracken. Again, there has only recently been a 
small effort to reverse the damage, but it may 
be too little and too late. 


Worse even than the story of the meres is how 
well the Prees Branch Canal has fared. In the 
1970s British Waterways built a marina in the 
northern section and gave the rest to the 
Wildlife Trust. There was a guarantee that both 
halves would retain their aquatic plants, but the 
vegetation in the north half was destroyed by 
boats and the southern half of the canal has 
turned to woodland. At the moment it is barely 
worthy of Wildlife Site status, let alone Grade 1 
NCR. Quite how this disaster happened, and 
why it has been allowed to repeat itself on 
almost all the canals in Britain, is a scandal. 
The Review was supposed to focus resources 
on a small number of sites, but this one small 
reserve has simply not received any attention at 
all. This was not a great conservation challenge: 
the management that was needed was 
essentially just to mow the towpath once a 
month during the summer. 


So, from the point of view of protecting open 
water sites in Shropshire, the Nature 
Conservation Review had an inconsistent 
approach and variable quality information. The 
best sites should probably have been Bomere 
Pool, Brown Moss and the Montgomery Canal. 
Tragically, the former was sold in the 1980s 
and could easily have been bought as a nature 
reserve if it hadn’t been overlooked by the 
conservationists. The Montgomery Canal was 
apparently offered to conservationists for the 
token sum of a pound, but they didn’t take it. It 
wasn’t until the 1980s that an Act of Parliament 
was passed allowing the redevelopment of the 
canal, and the NCC failed to act to protect it. As 
far as wetland conservation in Shropshire is 
concerned, the Review does not seem to have 
accomplished much. 


Peatlands 


Awkwardly for Shropshire, where peatlands 
and open water are inextricably entwined, 
peatlands are considered a separate habitat in 
the NCR. Clarepool Moss (Grade 1) features 
again, and — as has been mentioned above — has 
not been a great success. Wem Moss (Grade 1) 
was also chosen, and has suffered a similar fate 
of drainage and succession to woodland. In the 
meantime, English Nature and CCW have 
poured their money into Whixall Moss, which 
should undoubtedly have been the site chosen 
in the first place. The restoration of Whixall 
Moss has been slower than some might have 


hoped, but it is proceeding well, and can only 
be hailed as a move in the right direction. 


Analysis & Discussion 


With the advantage of thirty years of hindsight, 
the Nature Conservation Review cannot be 
considered a great success — in Shropshire, at 
least. Its central theme was to protect at least a 
few of the best sites in Britain. Effectively, it 
was an attempt to concentrate conservation 
resources on a few elite sites which, at the time, 
might have seemed the only hope of saving at 
least some of the countryside from the 
destruction wrought by the Common 
Agricultural Policy. Now it looks somewhat out 
of date. 


SSSI series no longer looks as vast and 
unmanageable as it once did, and restoration of 
damaged sites and landscapes is on the agenda. 


One innovation in the Review was the idea of 
having a solid, scientific, evidence-based 
approach to site selection. This was novel and 
imaginative, and well ahead of its time in terms 
of the technology and knowledge needed to do 
it properly. This strategic approach is another 
key part of the Review that was never 
continued. No-one has attempted to do anything 
like it since, and government departments now 
depend almost entirely on voluntary naturalists 
societies and independent organisations like the 
BSBI and the BTO to provide them with a 
strategic Overview. 
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The number of axiophytes per site (here equated with tetrads) forms a smooth curve, which 
shows that there is no logical cut-off point for classifying sites. Society must choose 
whether it wants to conserve 5%, 10% or more of its countryside for nature conservation. 
The richest site (Llynclys Hill) has just 120 species of axiophyte — less than a quarter of the 
total. The top five sites — all in limestone areas — contain 217 species: still less than a half of 
the total. The combination of all the SSSIs in the county would still only protect 87% of all 


the important species. 


It is apparent now that it never was 
implemented. In 1981 the Wildlife & 
Countryside Act reinforced the concept of a 
series of SSSIs that aimed to protect not just a 
small sample, but virtually every good quality 
wildlife site in Britain. Instead of a few hundred 
super reserves, we ended up with about six 
thousand SSSIs. Resources were stretched thin, 
and even Grade 1 NCR sites were so under- 
resourced that they could be destroyed because 
no-one could afford to mow a towpath. Since 
then the resources available to nature 
conservation have grown and grown, and the 


In Shropshire, at least, the Review was based 
on quite a low level of knowledge. Sinker’s 
Flora Project had only just started, so there was 
no recent botanical information on which to 
base the decisions. Some of the facts in it are 
simply wrong: Crose Mere was confused with 
Cole Mere and thought to contain Least Water- 
lily Nuphar pumila. The NCC barely had any 
files on most of Shropshire: it was only when 
Chris Walker undertook a series of surveys 
between 1976 and 2003 that they amassed any 
useful data. But there is barely a hint in the 
Review that the book might not be based on 
good information. 
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Of the nine NCR sites in Shropshire, one (Prees 
Branch) has effectively been destroyed, four 
(Clarepool Moss, Brown Moss, Wem Moss and 
Crose & Sweat Meres) severely degraded, and 
the remaining four (Stiperstones, Habberley 
Valley, Tick Wood and Wyre Forest) are fine. 
So, if the protection of these sites was the 
objective of nature conservation in Britain, then 
we been maybe 60% successful over a 30 year 
period. Another 30 years as bad as that would 
be very unfortunate indeed... 


A set of about twenty top sites on which to 
focus some serious conservation resources 
would make a lot of sense. 

An analysis of 60,000 records of 452 
axiophytes (vascular plants and bryophytes) in 
Shropshire since 1970 shows that a selection of 
twenty of the best sites could protect most, but 
by no means all, of the valuable habitats and 
important species in the county. Large sites are 
generally better than small ones, because they 
are easier to manage, contain more variety, and 
suffer less from external influences. 


A suggested list of twenty key sites of nature conservation importance in Shropshire. These 
could protect most of the features and species of importance if they were well managed and 
would fulfil the functions of the original NCR sites. The list is in alphabetical order. 


Benthall Edge 

Bomere & Shomere Pools 

Brown Clee 

Brown Moss 

Catherton Common & Cramer Gutter 
Cole Mere & Black Lake 

Crose Mere, Sweat Mere & Whattall Moss 
Earl’s Hill & Habberley Valley 

Llynclys & Llanymynech Hills 

Moelydd 


Due to the advance of computer technology in 
the last couple of decades, we are now able to 
compile the information that would allow a 
Nature Conservation Review to be based on 
accurate data. The use of axiophytes (plants 
indicative of the habitats that need to be 
conserved) should allow us to conduct much 
more detailed and valid analyses. The main 
restrictions on our ability to review the Review 
are the lack of similar data for many other 
counties and the lack of any sort of national 
strategy on which to base the judgements. We 
can say what are the best sites in Shropshire, 
but how do they compare with good sites 
elsewhere? 


If the Review were to be updated, it would 
probably encompass a wider series of sites. 
There are currently just over 100 SSSIs in 
Shropshire, but they include some fairly 
ordinary sites and exclude some of the most 
important areas. It still makes sense to have a 
shorter list, if only because Natural England 
does not have enough staff to give much 
attention to all the SSSIs. 


Montgomery Canal 

The Berrington Triangle 
The Fenemere Fens 

The Long Mynd 

The River Severn 

The Stiperstones 

The Whixall Moss complex 
The Wyre Forest 
Titterstone Clee 

Wenlock Edge 


A recent review by the JNCC (Williams, 2006i 
& ii) suggests that SSSIs in Britain are, by and 
large, faring well, and there has been little loss 
of botanical interest. It is not entirely based on 
analysis of scientific evidence. Instead, it uses 
feedback from conservation officers about 
whether they feel each site is recovering or not. 
‘Recovering’ often means that money has been 
spent on management, or a plan has been 
written, but there is often no evidence that it has 
been successful. Nevertheless, they also found 
that about 40% of SSSIs were in unfavourable 
condition. 


The Nature Conservation Review did indeed 
start something important: it established the 
principle that conservation could be based on 
scientific criteria. Given the circumstances 
under which it was compiled, the authors did a 
reasonable job. They also set a challenge to the 
conservation sector: protect these sites or admit 
failure. Unless things improve dramatically, we 
are probably going to have to face up to the 
latter sooner or later. 
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A practical use for indicator species (axiophytes) in the 
development of a Woodland Opportunities Map for 


Shropshire 





Dan Wrench 


The production of a Woodland Opportunities 
Map (see the map on the back cover) was a key 
output in the Regional Forestry Framework 
(RFF). It aims to: 

e help landowners to see how their 
proposals fit the aspirations of the RFF; 
focus activity for public benefit in 
creating and managing woodlands; 
assist the Forestry Commission (FC) 
and other bodies to target funding. 


The map covers four themes: landscape, 
biodiversity, heritage and public access. The 
current biodiversity theme map for Shropshire 
is blank as there was not enough habitat 
information available. Shropshire County 
Council was asked by FC to produce a map for 
the second version due in spring 2007. A draft 
map has now been produced for consultation 
and is being circulated to the biodiversity 
partnership Steering Group and other key 
members of the partnership. 


How the Biodiversity Theme map 
has been devised 


Ideally the Biodiversity Theme Map should be 
based on comprehensive and up to date habitat 
data. However, this is not available for 
Shropshire. Coverage of botanical records 
however, is relatively good and also offers 
benefits that habitat data might not. 


A novel approach has been adopted for the 
development of this map. Shropshire’s 
landscape has been categorised into Landscape 
Description Units (LDUs) on the basis of both 
physical and cultural characteristics (see 
www.shropshire.gov.uk for more detail). These 
LDUs have been scored according to the 
number of plant indicator species (axiophytes) 
they contain. These axiophytes are, generally 
speaking, plants that are indicative of good 
quality habitat. The list of 375 axiophytes has 
been defined by Shropshire Botanical Society 
with comments from SCC. 
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A biodiversity theme map for the WOM has 
been constructed by comparing the frequency 
of axiophytes for good quality woodland 
against axiophytes of good quality open 
habitats (e.g. heathland, species-rich grasslands, 
reedbeds). Plant species indicative of open 
water habitats were excluded from the 
comparison as these habitats are unlikely to be 
an option for woodland planting. The resulting 
map shows four categories: 


Complex — high numbers of axiophytes of both 
woodland and open habitats, 

Preferred — high numbers of woodland 
axiophytes but low numbers of open habitat 
axiophytes, 

Sensitive — high numbers of open habitat 
axiophytes, low numbers of woodland ones, 
Neutral — low numbers of both woodland and 
open habitat indicator species. 


Difficulties arose in generating these maps as 
the biological units of recording, the most 
popular of which is still the tetrad, do not fit 
well into the LDUs. An averaging process was 
carried out using computer mapping techniques 
(GIS) to fit these large squares into the often 
smaller, and much more ‘organic-shaped’ 
Landscape Description Units. This has meant 
that a degree of blurring has occurred but it 
does still generate a useful map which 
highlights most of those areas which would be 
sensitive to woodland planting and also those 
areas where the planting of woodland would be 
a good thing. It also highlights our original 
hunch that most areas that are high in woodland 
axiophytes are also high in axiophytes of open 
habitats. Just think of the mosaic of good 
woodland and species-rich grasslands along 
Wenlock Edge. You would like to plant 
woodland to expand and link the woodland here 
but would have to be very careful due to the 
wonderful calcareous grasslands in the area. 
These areas are labelled ‘complex’ on these 
maps. 


The use of axiophytes provides a repeatable, 
quantitative assessment of the county which 
makes great use of the wonderful resource of 


species data that has been collected over the 
years by mainly volunteer effort and managed 
by SBS. The Woodland Opportunity Maps are a 
first step into what could be achieved with 
similar “coincidence mapping’ of axiophytes 
and we would love to hear what you think about 


it. The full map is available from the Natural 
Shropshire web site at: 


www. NaturalShropshire.org.uk 


Please send any comments to Dan Wrench by 
27" November 2006. 


Jean Mary Hooson (1939-2006) 





Ruth Dawes 


Jean was the youngest daughter of a 
Whitchurch farming family. She attended 
boarding school from the tender age of five in 
Wem and then Wellington. Jean was known for 
her mischievous nature and was the instigator 
of midnight feasts when she climbed out 
through college windows to nip to the local 
chippie, adorned with black lines drawn down 
the back of her legs to emulate the latest smart 
stockings. After completing a secretarial course 
and learning French and German at Shrewsbury 
Technical College she became a telephonist in 
London in the “swinging sixties”. Her bubbly 
personality was at its most exuberant at this 
time. Totally against family advice, she then 
hitchhiked around Europe with a friend, 
sometimes linking up with other groups. She 
was even cheeky to the guards at Checkpoint 
Charlie in Berlin. After this she embarked on an 
exciting life travelling the world as a 
telephonist on the cruise ship Oriana. 


By 1971 Jean’s father was very ill with cancer 
and she was summoned home to help nurse 
him. She never returned to the Oriana and 
became secretary for Fisher’s Coach Company 
at Whitchurch. She moved to Wrexham Road, 
Whitchurch, with her mother. 


Walking and wildlife became a new and 
important chapter in her life. She attended 
botany courses with Birmingham University at 
the Gateway and courses with Keele University 
at Whitchurch. She joined the Shropshire 
Wildlife Trust and helped out as voluntary 
librarian at their Frankwell office. Jean was a 
very active volunteer and committee member of 


the International Tree Foundation (formerly 
Men of the Trees). She joined the Shropshire 
Ornithological Society and became a keen bird 
watcher. Again, she became actively involved 
with the Society and input most of the data for 
the 1992 Shropshire Bird Atlas. 


She became a member of the Shropshire 
Botanical Society and recorded assiduously in 
the Whitchurch area, finding various 
Chenopodium species in the arable fields, 
Acinos arvensis (Basil Thyme) and Vulpias at 
the railway station, Zannichellia palustris 
(Horned Pondweed) from local waterways and 
Carduus tenuiflorus (Slender Thistle) in the 
town. A dedicated square basher, Jean collected 
thousands of records for the Society. 


Finally, she moved to Middleton Road, 
Oswestry, where she had the freedom to create 
a lovely new garden of her own, which she did 
with great enthusiasm. Jean was a superb 
hostess and delighted in entertaining. Her 
family and friends would receive a charming 
and understated invitation for a meal and find 
themselves attending a banquet laid out on the 
family dining table, covered with fine linen 
cloth, with polished silver, antique china, 
crystal glasses, candles and flowers. Good 
conversation would flow with the wine. 


Jean was diagnosed with cancer in autumn 
2005. She faced this final challenge with great 
courage, serenity and dignity. With the help of 
family and friends she was able to stay in her 
own home until she died in April. 


List of members 





Membership is £10 p.a. or £20 for three years, due 
on 1“ January of the year given below. Please send 


cheques to Shropshire Botanical Society to Mags 
Cousins, Bagbatch, Inwood, All Stretton, SY6 6LA. 
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Julie Clarke, Macclesfield 2007 John Packham, Bridgnorth (life) 
John Clayfield, Clunton 2008 Pat Parker, Weston Lullingfields 2007 
Bernard & Mollie Coleman, Telford 2008 David Pearman, Truro (hon.) 
Angela Cott, Oswestry 2007 Tess Pearson, Bishops Castle 2008 
Mags Cousins, All Stretton 2008 Tom Preece, Llynclys 2008 
Hugh Cutler, Shrewsbury 2006 Maureen Preen, Welshpool 2009 
Elizabeth Dale, Shrewsbury 2007 Chris Preston, Cambridge (hon.) 
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Patrick Driscall, Combermere 2008 Tim Rich, Cardiff (hon.) 
Mark Duffell, Ford 2008 Frances Riding, Dudleston 2009 
Sian Edwards, Ellesmere 2008 Michelle Rocke, Much Wenlock 2007 
Glenys Evans, Telford 2008 Fred Rumsey, London 2007 
Joan Fallows, Co. Clare 2008 Melody Ryle, Shrewsbury 2008 
Clare Fildes, Ratlinghope 2009 Caroline Savage, Shrewsbury 2009 
Rosa Ford, Whitchurch 2008 Vicky Scriven, Bridgnorth 2009 
Graham French, Shrewsbury 2006 Ron Shoubridge, Ludlow 2007 
Peter Gateley, Ormskirk 2008 Will Shufflebotham, Wem 2007 
Hilary Gee, Grange-over-Sands 2007 Charles Sinker, Montford Bridge (life) 
Martin Godfrey, Stafford 2009 Heather Slade, Tywyn 2008 
Fiona Gomersall, Lydbury North 2007 David Smith, Telford 2007 
Pam Green, Ratlinghope 2007 Les Smith, Ross-on-Wye 2008 
Roger Green, Ratlinghope 2007 Laura Spence, Cambridge 2008 
Llew Guest, Shrewsbury 2009 Sandra Spence, Hopesay 2008 
Henry Hand, Alcaston 2009 Clive Stace, Ullesthorpe (hon.) 
Brian Herring, Telford 2009 Sarah Stafford, Fitz 2009 
Maurice Hoare, Montford Bridge 2007 Anne Stephens, Old Churchstoke 2008 
Vivienne Hodges, Shrewsbury 2007 Nick Stewart, Crediton 2007 
Jenny Hodgkiss, Market Drayton 2008 Rob Stokes, Shrewsbury 2008 
Dr H.V. Hughes, Albrighton 2008 Janet Stone, Shrewsbury 2007 
Mrs R.E. Hunter, Macclesfield 2008 Sue Swales, Shrewsbury 2009 
John Ibbott, Dorrington 2008 Ian Thompson, Meole Brace 2007 
Jane Ing, Weston Lullingfields 2008 Jo Thompson, Meole Brace 2007 
Ron Iremonger, Shrewsbury 2007 John Thompson, Harmer Hill 2008 
Clive Jermy, Staunton-on-Arrow 2006 Stephanie Thomson, Hereford 2008 
Mary Johnson, Ludlow 2007 Kate Thorne, Church Pulverbatch 2008 
Bill Kavanagh, Newcastle-under-Lyme 2007 Rosemary Thornes, Shrewsbury 2006 
Sylvia Kingsbury, Wentnor 2008 Mary Thornton, Hengoed 2007 
Ann Kirby, Wrockwardine 2008 Sue Townsend, Montford Bridge (hon.) 
Clare Kitchen, Berkeley 2007 Ian Trueman, Wolverhampton 2008 
Mark Kitchen, Berkeley 2007 John Tucker, Pontesbury 2007 
Ray Knowles, Hanwood 2007 Caroline Uff, Craven Arms 2008 
Mark Lawley, Ludlow 2006 Jenny Vanderhook, Cleobury Mortimer 2008 
James Lawson, Habberley 2008 Marjorie Wainwright, Oswestry 2006 
Jane Lennox, Knighton 2010 Chris Walker, Condover (life) 
John & Marjorie Leonard, Hopesay 2008 Tom Wall, Lydbury North 2009 
Stephen Lewis, Pontesbury 2007 Sarah Whild, Shrewsbury 2007 
Susan Lewis, Criftins 2007 Mary White, Bayston Hill 2006 
Alex Lockton, Shrewsbury 2007 Dan Wrench, Shrewsbury 2007 
Peter Lukey, Barnsley 2007 Colin Wright, Shrewsbury 2008 
Frances McCullagh, Wolverhampton 2009 Jean Wynne-Jones, Ledbury 2007 
Robert Mileto, Shrewsbury 2008 Dorothy Young, Clun 2008 
Christopher Mitchell, Shrewsbury 2007 
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